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ESSAYS, 


ON DEL RACTION ANID CALUMNY. 

DETRACTION and Calumny of all things are the 
most hard to be borne. There is no robbery impov- 
erishes a man so much as that of his name and reputa- 
Aion ; and their is no robber so inexcusable, so little 
benefited, and so richly deserving of punishment, as he 
who either directly or indirectly traduces the character 
of any individual, family, church, nation, or any other 
part or parts of the aggregate of mankind. It is a crime 
pregnant with evil, big with consequences as fatal as 
unforeseen. He that 1s robbed of his treasure knows 
his loss, and very often has it in his power to retrieve 
it ; but he that has his good name, fame, and reputa- 
tion. filched from him, experiences a loss which he 
cannot ascertain. Itis aloss which draws after it, 
very often, the loss of every thing which is dear or 
valuable to the calumniated, never to be fully retrieved 
again. 

Cppennidonl is an invaluable blessing both to those in 
the higher, middle, and lower orders of society ; but 
if it is more valuable to some than others, it must be to 
those of the latter description, whose reputation or 
character is their only fortune, the only source from 
which they draw their daily support. Take that away, 
and they become the outcasts of society. Destitute of 
employ,—exposed to the scoffs and sneers of a 
frowning world—despairing of ever retrieving their 
character, from the impracticability that seems 
to attend the attempt,—they are drove to the 
wretched alternative of preying upon their fellow men 
for support. Thus they run upon the thick bosses of 
God’s buckler (as the scriptures express it), and, in the 
end, the punishment which they did not deserve, leads 
them to a punishment which is their justdue. I speak 
now of those who lose their character in the first in- 
stance from the horrid aspersions of detraction and cal- 
umny, against. the deadly poison of which the most in- 
nocent and fair character ts not proof. 7 

If we were to look at the. greatest part of the male- 
factors, that were ever executed at Tyburn or elsewere, 
and were to trace their misconduct back to its first 
source, we should, I am persuaded, discover it to have 
originated in the first instance from the loss of charac- 
ter, whether that loss was just or unjust. 

It is an observation of one of the wisest men that ev- 
er graced society, that, ““ A good name js rather to be 
chosen than great riches ;” and the reason is obvious ; 
for a good name will procure riches, but riches can- 
not procure a good name, unless it be a temporary one 
from flatterers, which is not werth having. The value 
of a good name (which- may be gathered from the wise 
man’s observation,) and the dreadful consequences that 
attend the loss of character, show the inexcusableness 
and criminality of those, who, for a trifling fault or 
affront, will undermine, or at least, withhold the char- 
If they commit a fault, not capital 
in its nature, (such as robbery, &c.)is it not punish- 
ment enough to turn them away, and thus to subject 
them to the many and great inconveniences that attend 
being out of place,—but must they be inflicted with the 
worst of all evils,—the loss of character ? : 

Is revenge to be carried so far as to pursue the wretch- 
ed victim to the last extremity? What ! withhold his 
character ! deprive him of the only means of support, 
and thus leave him to perish in the wide world, because, 
perhaps, he uttered a rash expression in the moment 
of i ony which is as peculiar to the poor as the rich, 
and the former of whom cannot always command their 
temper any more than the latter! This is the severe 
treatment which to my knowledge some domestics meet 
with from their rigid and censorious employers. I knew 
a gentleman who discharged his,clerk (who had lived 
with him near four years) ata minute’s warning, only 
because he spoke one word that offended him. He 
happened to be late at the office that morning ;—his 
master met him, and, with no great politeness, accosted 
himin the street, witha « What do you mean by com- 
ihg at this time ofthe day to an office ”” accompanied 
with menacing expressions, which he repeated in the 





i man, who had lived a considerable time in several re- 








vulgar tongue so loud as to occasion the admiration 


and astonishment of the spectators, as well as to draw 


to their doors some people to know what wasthe mat- 
ter. 

The clerk, thinking himself rather ill treated in be- 
ing thus accosted in the street, when, if he had commit- 
ted any fault, he apprehended he was entitled to the pri- 
vilege of being reprimanded in private, determined to 
expostulate with his employer on the impropriety of har. 
ranguing him in the street ; which he did in the even- 
ing, by stating, that, if he had committed an error, he 
should expect to hear of itin private, and that he thought 
it was not gentlemanlike to call him to account in the 
street. 


Atthe last expression, the master tock fire, turned } 


him out of the office, bolted the door for fear he 
should return for the purpose of an explanation, 
which he never afterwards would admit of, though he 
went to him repeatedly for that purpose, as also to ask 
his pardon if he had offended him. But this gentle- 
man, with all the placidness imaginable, refused to ad- 
mit of any concessions, and declared he would never 
give him a character, but as far asin his power hinder 
him from employment (notwithstanding he had no other 
fault to find with him, and often admitted his abilities) ; 
which resolution he always kept : and had not this young 
man met with a gentleman who was possessed of more 
than usual candour and confidence, and who took him, 
though a stranger, merely upon the recommendation 
of a gentleman who knew of his having lived a conside- 
rable time in his last place, and that he left it for no 
other reason than on the account of a quarrel, he might 
have experienced the most serious inconveniences. It 
must be admitted here, thatthere was no proportion 
between the crime commited, and the punishment in- 
flicted by this violent master: yet, if it had been the 
crime of robbery, he could not have been more severe. 

God has wisely ordained that we should be depend- 
ent on each other for happiness, in order tq unite so- 
ciety with the bond of common interest. He hath so 
disposed and ordered things, that the rich cannot do 
without the poor, the merchant without the mechanic, 
&e. And the man who aims at independency of the 
world, I mean of its frowns or smiles, acts more like 
a stoic than achristian. Religion, indeed, teaches us 
an ‘independence of the world ; but itis an independ- 
ence perfectly consonant with the most serious endeav- 
ours to avoid giving offence, and by our good c@nduct 
to obtain the value and esteem of our fellow mortais. 

Reputation may be compared to a clean sheet of 
paper.: nothing is more easily soiled; the least stain 
onit is discoverable ; the least stain, or even the ap- 
pearance of one, as far as it goes, is detrimental. The 
following fact, which came within my notice a short time 
since, is illustrative of this observation. A young wo- 


— 


putable families, and had an samnexceptionable charac- 
ter, being out of place, was informed of and advised to 

after one that was vacant at a reputable house 
inthe public business. The place vacant was that of 
nursery-maid ; and she was to have nothing to do but 
in the nursery and with the children, as they kept several 
servants besides. She at first hesitated, under an idea 
that, should she not be able to stay in it, her character 
would be thrown away, and she might find it a difficult 
matter to be received into a private family again, ow- 
ing to the common prejudice thatis entertained against 
servants who have lived in a public-house. Ashowevershe 
had been out of place some time, and was not able to 
support herself much longer, she listened ‘to the solici- 
tation of her frends, and the urgency ofthe moment, 
and went. She liked the place, and would have contin- 
ued in it but for a disagreeable fellow servant, who was 
an old domestic in the house, and with whom she found 
it impossible to live. —She therefore left the place on 
her account, and, with as fair a character as she Went to 
it. But on her application for vacant places, she found 
her former fears had been too well grounded ; for when, 
on being asked for a character, she referred thein to the 
last mentioned place, she always met witha repulse,’ 








and sometimes with a sharp and cruel one, viz. * I won- 
der at the impudence of any servant coming after this 
place, who has lived last ata public house?” 

_ This young woman now remains out of place, and 
despairs of getting into any creditable private family, 
as all whom she has applied to, make the same objec- 
tion. This is a distressing, though not perhaps a new 
case ; and as an example of the delicacy of a person’s 
character, and shows with what tenderness it ought to 
be treated, since this trifling occurrence is attended 
with such inconvenience. Yet, at the same time, we 
a observe what a pity it is that people cannot, or 
rather will not, overcome their little and mean prejudi- 
ces which are only established by custom, and learn to 
discover worth through the maze of any apparent dis- 
guise. 

The different species of calumny are as various as 
destructive in the several proportions, and the calum- 
niator is ever busy to find out a something wherewith 
to traduce the character of his neighbour: and if the 
fairness of the man’s character, whom he has marked 
out for his victim, be such as to render a very foul ca- 
lumny liable to be detected, he will begin with some 
poe report, until he by degrees accomplishes his 
diabolical purpose. But I cannot better express my- 
self upon this topic than in the words of the celebrated 
Dr. Johuson—« As there are to be found in the service 
of envy, men of every diversity of temper and degree 
of understanding, calumny is diffused by all arts and 


methods of propagation ; nothing is too gross or too re- _ 


fined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practised : very_lit- 
tle regard is had to the rules of honourable hostility, 


but every weapon is accounted lawful ; and those who | 


cannot make a thurst at life, are content to keep them- 
selves in play with petty malevolence, to tease with 
fecble blows, and impotent disturbance. Those who 
cannot strike with force, can however poison their wea- 
pon, and, weak as they are, give mortal wounds, and 
bring a hero to the grave : ’ 
that many are able to do hurt, but féw to do good.” 
© ; 
ON TEMPERANCE. 

THE great rule of sensual pleasures is to use thera 

so that they may not destroy themselves or be seperat- 


ed from, or rendered incompatible with other pleasures, 
but rather they may be assisted by, and mutually as- 


sisting to the more refined and exalted sympathy of 


rational enjoyment. 

Men ever confine the meaning of the word pleasure 
to what pleases themselves. uttons imagine that by 
pleasure is meant gluttony ; but the only true epicures 
are those who enjoy the pleasures of temperance. 
Small pleasures seem great to such as know no greater. 
The virtuous man is he who has sense enough to pre- 
fer the greatest pleasure. 

Superfluity and parade, among the vulgar-rich, pass 
for elegance and greatness. To the man of true taste, 
temperance is luxury, and simplicity grandeur, 

Whatever pleasures are immediately derived from 
the sense, persons of fine internal feelings enjoy, be- 
sides their other pleasures ; while such as place their 
chief happiness in the former, can Have no true taste 
for the delicious sensations of the soul. 

They who divide profit and honesty, mistake the na- 
ture either of the one or the other. We must make a 
difference between appearance and truth: the real 
profitable and good are the same. 

False appearances of profit are the greatest enemies 
to true interest. Future serrows present themselves 
in the disguise of present pleasures ; and short-sighted 
folly eagerly embraces the Geecit. 

Every species of vice originates either from insensi-. 
bility, trom want of judement,-ordrom beth, .No max. 
im can be more true than that all viegas folly. For, 
either by vice we bring misery more-immediately + 
Sirselves, ov we involve cthers in misery, «If any -o 
bring evil on himself, it is surely folly: Wf his preset 
pleasure be to make others miserable, were he to es- 






so truc is that observation, 
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pt sense or sympathy which is the opposite oF dul- 
ness ; in either of which Cases it is evident that all vice 
is folly. : 
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REVIE?VY., 
For the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Gitnert && DEAN, 

1T is one of the greatest misfortunes of a Republic 
like*ours, to produce more men of commanding talents 
than are beneficial to their country. Unhappily, tal- 
ents and principle rarely harmonize ; and as in this 
country the simplicity of government precludes many of 
its most celebrated men from those rewards and hon- 
curs which not unfrequently are the secret source of 
their greatness, they too frequently suffer their feclings 
to flow in the most corrupted channel, while their views 
are turned to depreciate that form of government which 
cannot gratify their unreasonable wishes ; and thus, mer 
of talents, though worthy of the highest consideration 
ef their fellow citizens, when devoted to the good of 
their country, are in general the most dangerous ene- 
mies to the established government. Ever striving 
aiter something impossible, their defeated projects con- 
vert to rankling conspiracy. Then, what esteem is 
too high, what respect too sacred, for a man, who, pos- 
sessed of talents of the first order, and of an influ- 
ence springing from the patriot heat of the revolu- 
tion, aloof from all personal bias, gives those talents 
and this influence to the cause of his country ! 

In my early years: I was delighted with the little vol- 
ume ofpoems from the pen of Col. Humrureys, and 

Ihave since read them with increased pleasure. This 
early partiality to his pen has rendered me _solicitous 
of reading whatever has since borne his name. But 
nothing has excited so much respectful emotion as his 
Mate “ Valedictory Discourse, delivered before the Cin- 
‘ cinnatiof Connecticut,” duringthe present month. With- 
out any apparent design of tempting the feclings, it pos- 

sesses the true character of an oration, and has roused 
all the noble psasions of the human heart, enlisting them 
onthe side of the «* Civil Virtues, Moderation, Industry, 
Justice and Valour.” In touching on these important top- 
ics, he has discovered the feeling of the patriot, the 
wisdom of a Constitutional legislator, and what is more, 
the man of the most chastened humanity. Though long 
absent from his native country,he has preserved through 
the varied scene of a public life those first principles 
which in his youth already rendered him dear to his 
‘country, and has brought home with him a profound 
knowledge of the feelings of his countrymen, and has 
illustrated the true spirit of he Constitution of the Uni- 
ed States, which, though confessedly little more than 
he correct feelings of the citizens, he has sanctioned 
with an ardent wish and belief of a long stability. 

This renders the publication most interesting. It is 
the dispassionate opinion of the confident of Wasu- 
incron, who generously, under present circumstan, 

_ces, lends his name in support of what every good citi- 
zen holds nearest his beart, I mean the dear cherished 
hope of the long existence of our happy form of gov. 
ernment. 





\orse,—or it is a certain proof he is ccprived of! 
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of land to be settled, ifs superiority and quality over |} had of your.estate, and how 


most of that which is already located, the faeility of ob- 
taining farms by persons in mederate circumstances, 
and their natural a to make such permanent 
provision for their families, will doubtless continue Ag- 
riculture as the, principal business, in United America 
for many years. We need not fear that trade will 
gain an undue ascendaney- in our affairs. May no fas- 
cinating #Mlurements of conquest ever. operate more 
powerfully in seducing us from the pursuits of agricul- 
ture ! GOD forbid we should wish for wealth or gran- 
pene by despoiling others of the fruits of their la- 
our |”? 


Again : 

“e The republican character is, more than others, af- 
fected by industry or indolence. It would be a sole- 
cism to assert, that industrious citizens, could form 
vicious, or indolent citizens, virtuous republics. Ener- 
vating idleness attended by an inordinate love of pleas- 
ure, seems incompatible with every masculine and he- 
roic quality. Nor can a nation of Sybarites, under any 
form of government, defend themselves effectually a- 
gainst any powerful invader. IT IS NOT FICKLE 
FORTUNE BUT CALCULATEDEFFORT, THAT 
MAKES AND KEEPS MEN FREE AND HAP- 
PY. When they become habitually sluggish, immor- 
al, ignorant, or indiflerent to their interests, they are 
far advanced towards the brink of perdition, and ready 
to fall an easy preyto a crafty demagogue or daring 


despot.” 


But nothing renders this publication so truly patri- 
otic asthe following frank opinion of this judicious 
statesman: 


‘«It is however but too well known to be denied, that 
the public mind is now unysually agitated, by the ap- 
proaching clection of chief Magistrates, This violent 
ferment seems likely to be renewed wit), the recurrin 
period, once in every four years. Perhaps it is an evil 
inherent in elective governments, In the present state 
of human nature, Ido not know, of any remedy. But 
with all its imperfections. and inconveniences, I know 
not myself, or have learned from others, how the. Fed- 
eral Constitution could be replaced by one less excep- 
tionable. I am, therefore earnestly desirous of giving 
it a fair experiment. I expect nothing perfect. In case 
of change—I expect nothing better—nothing so good; 
It is the first real trial of a weil organized Representa- 
tive Government, It is the last hope of true republi- 
cans. For if it fails of success, what government can 
we look for, but such an one as shall be imposed by 
chance or force? It will then be too late for deliber- 
ation.” 

Eloquent man! these sentiments proceed from the 
heart, and will leave a durable impression on your coun- 
trymen 

I sincerely hope, that a man like this, will prefer the 
durable fame of an elegant poet, and the retired repu- 
tation of the philosopher, to the bias of any party—un- 
til (which Heaven grant may never happen in his day) 
he shall be called upon to enlist himself on the side of 
what he has termed the “ Civil Virtues.”— He can gain 
nothing in point of public life, he is already secure of 
one of the fairest pages of his country’s history, and 
may lose what he now possesess, the cordial esteem of 
his fellow citizens. 


I.et this voluntary tribute be accepted from one who 
knows nothing personal of Col. Humpureys, and who 


offers it to the soldier, to the patriot, and to the poet, 
and not to the man. Ss. 


Milton, Fully 30th. 
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know him. 


oo 
ww respectfully I dealt with 
those which, both by the laws of God, of nature, and 
civil policy, wit, religion, government, and honesty, you, 
my dear, are bound to,—I pray and beseech you to 
grant tome, your most kind and loving wife, the sum 
of two thousand six hundred pounds, quarterly, to be 
pe Also I would, besides that allowance, have six 
undred pounds to be paid quarterly for the perform- 
ance of charitable works ; and those things I would not, 
neither wil? be accountable for. Also, J will have three 
horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare to lend 
or borrow ;~—none lend but I, none borrow but you. 
Also I would have two gentlewomen, lest one should 
be sick, or have some other let ; also, because it is an 
indecent thing for a gentlewoman.to stand mumping a- 
lone, when God had blessed their lord and lady with a 
great estate. Also, when I ride a hunting, or a hawk. 
ing, or travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending; so for either of those said women J 
must and will have, tor either of them a horse. Also, I 
will have six or eight gentlemen; and 1 will have my 
two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself; with four 
very fair horses, and a coach for my women, lined with 
cloth, and laced with gold ; the other with scarlet, and 
laced with silver, with four good horses. Also, I will 
have two coachmen, one for my.own coach, the. other 
formy women. Also, at any time when I travel, I will 
be allowed not only carroches, and Spare horses for me 
me pa aig pe : will have such carriages.as shall be 
tting for all, orderly, not pestering, mythings with m 
women’s, nor theirs with aithen Waciincnakis, ap 
theirs with the wash-maids. Also for laundresses, 
when I travel, I will have them sent away before with 
the carriages, to see all safe. And the chambermaids 
I willhave go before that the chamber may be ready, 
sweet, and clean. Also, for that it isindecent to croud 
up myself with my gentleman-usher in my coach, I 
will have him to have a convenient horse to attend 
me, either in city or country. And I must have two 
footmen, And my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for,me, And for myself, besides my yearly 
allowance, 1 would haye twenty, gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for 
the country, and six other of them very excellent 
good ones. Also I would have to put in my purse, 
two thousand and two hundred pounds, and so you te 
pay my debts. Also 1 would have six thousand pounds 
to buy me jewels, and four thousand pounds to buy 
me a pearl chain.—Now seeing I have been, and am 
80 reasonadle unto you, I pray you do find my children ap- 
parel, and their schooling, and all my servants, men and 
women, their wages. Also, I will have all my hous-* 
es furnished, ion my lodging-chambers to be suited 
with all such furniture ag is fit ; as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cup- 
boards of plate, fair hangings, and such like. So for 
my drawing-chamber, in all houses, Iwill have them 
delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, cano- 
py, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things there- 
unto belonging. Also my desire is, that you would pay 
your debts, build up Ashby-house, and purchase lands, 
and lend no money, as you leve God, to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who would have all, perhaps your life, 
frum you. Remember his son, my, Lord Walden, what 
entertainment he gave me, when-you were at Tiltyard, 
if you were dead, he said, he would: be a husband, a 
father, a brother, and he said he would marry me. I 
protest I grieve to see the poor man have so little 
wit and honesty to use his friencs so vilely. Also 
he fed me with untruths concerning @:e charter-house ; 
but that is the least; he wished much harm, you 
God keep you and me from him! and any 
such as lhe is! So now that I have declared to you 
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His dinstinetion between Agriculture and Commerce, 
fi as operating on the probable duration of our forms of 
government ; are worthy of the attention of every one. 


what I would have, and what it is I would not have, 
I pray when you be an earl, to allow me two thousand 
pounds more than I now desire, anc @ouble atten- 
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— dance. Your loving wife, 4 + 

I quote his own words : 7 , - ad ay ly WOMAN. : ELIZA COMPTON. d 
«“Ithas been apprehended that the rapid increase of [The f atlonps Ny OMAN COST 88 taken fi ger the Har leian ——> 2): Gree —— 

wealth ina country like ours, where the citizens in the coliection of Manuscripts, No. 7003. fol. 105.] A GOOD JOKE. 

seaports, are animated by such a spirit of commercial Lady Compron to her Huspanp. | 


IN good King Charles’s jovial days, when the most 
| extravagant wit, had, like the loyalty of the time, no 
| harm in it, it is recorded, that when a gentleman drank 
_alady’s health as a toast, by doing her still more honor, ‘ 
he frequently threw some part of his dress into the 
fiaines. In this proof of veneration to the ladie-, his 
companions were obliged to follow him, by consuming 


My eweet Life, 


mi | NOW I have declared to you my mind for the set- 
and that these v.culd be followed by the loss of libert y. | tling of your estate, I suppose that it were best for me to 


(C\ ere all parts of our settlements like our large towns, , bethink and consider within myself what allowance 
w#eas might possibly be the case. But the vast quantity 


‘hoe mectest for me; for considering what care l eve, 
‘ 
' 


| 
enterprize, would produce refinements ; that refine- 
menis would be attended with luxury and effeminacy ; |! 
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the same article, whatever it might be. One of the 
friends of Sir Charles Sedley, after dinner at a tavern, 
perceiving he had avery rich lace cravat on, when he 
named the lady to whom honor was due, made a sacrifice 
of his crayat, and Sir Charles and the rest of the com- 

any were all obliged to follow his example. Sir Charles 
Pore his loss with great composure, observing that it 
was a good joke, but that he would have as ~<a a frolic 
some other time. Ona subsequent day, the same par- 
pf A a cig when Sedley had drank a bumper 
to the health of some beauty of the day, he called the 
waiter, and ordering a tooth drawer into the room, 
stationed for the purpose, 
made him drawa decayed tooth,which had long plagued 
him, The rules of good fellowship clearly required that 
every one of the company should loose a tooth also ; but 
they hoped he would not be so unmerciful as rigidly to 
enforce the law.—All their remonstrances however were 
vain, and each of his companions successively, multa ge- 
mens, was obliged to put himself into the hands of the 
eperator. 

| cen 
THE BITER BIT. 

A WIDOW, who had been induced by the declara- 
tions ofher husband to believe that she would be well 
provided for by his legacy, found, after his death, on 
perusing his will, that he had. acted very differently, 
and excluded her from the property she expected to 
possess. She made known her disappointment to her 
female servant, who cheered her spirits by assuring 





her, that the effect ofthe will might be avoided, and a |! 


new one easily framed. The mistress desired to know 
by what means. The maid answered, thatthere was 
a poor fellow, called Tom the Barber, in the neighbor- 
hood, who much resembled her late master; and that 
for asmall sum he would feign himself a dying man. If, 
therefore, an attorney was provided, and proper wit- 
nesses, a will-of a date subsequent to the true one 
might be made, which would consequently supersede 
it.——-Tom was sent for immediately, and agreed to 
play his part. The parties were summoned—the at- 
torney attended, and the supposed expiring husband 
dictated his last testament to be framed according to 
the wishes and interest of his imagined wife, for some 
time ; but at length he proposed, that ashe had until 
then complied with her desires, he might leave one 
legacy according to his own—which was five lundred 
pounds to Tom the Barber ;—and, to preventa discov- 
ery of the fraud, the lady was obliged to consent to the 
proposal, and faithfully to pay the money to the propos. 
er, to insure his secrecy. 
CALLIGRAPHY. 

THE art of fair writing.—Cuallicartes is said to hare 
written an elegant distich ona sesamum seed. Junius 
speaks of.a person, as very extraordinary, who wrote 
the Apostle’s Creed, and beginning of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, in the compass of a farthing. 
said of our famous Peter Bale, who, in 1575, wrote the 
iLord’s prayer, ten commandments, and tweshort pray- 
ers in Latin, with his own name, motto, day of the 
month, year of the Lord, and reign of the Queen, in the 
compass of'a single penny, inchased in aring and border 
of gold, and covered with a chiystal, all so accurately 
written as te be very légible with a magnifying glass ? 
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A BARRISTER, blind o , pleading one dav, 

with his spectacles on, ‘* Gent , in my argument, I 

shall use nothing but what is necessary,” Mr. Mingay 

replied immedistely, ‘ take out then, one of the glas- 
ses of y ur spectacles.” 
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MORAL ann USERUIL,. 


REMEDY FOR THE GOUT. 

AN artic'e from Dublin, says, “ It has been ascertain- 
ed in the case of Dr. Stenhouse, that the Gout, which 
is generally admitted proceeds from obstruction, is cur- 
ed by the steam of boiling water. This gentleman, who 
is upwards of 7O years old, gotrid of a violent attack 
of the gout in his. hand, by folding it 25 minutes over 
the steam of a tureen full of hot water; and upon an- 
other occasion was prefectly relieved from an attack 
in his foot, by suspending it during an hour over 4 
paul full of boiling water. He recommends that tue 
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What would he have |} 
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rson having the gout 
iminersed as soon as possible in ahogshead of steam ; 
and that, in all cases, the application be once or oftencr 
repeated, to guard against a returnof the disease. 


— 
DUELLING. 





tom of duelling was become alarmingly prevalent a- 
mong the officers in his army, was i to sup- 
press, if possible, those false notions of honor. Soon 
after the King had formed this resolution, and issued 
some very rigorous edicts against the practice, a quar- 
rel arose between two of his generals ; who agreed to 
crave his Majesty’s permission to decide their differ- 
ence by the laws ofhonor. The King consented ; and 
said he would be a spectator of the combat. He went, 
accordingly, to the place appointed, attended by a body 
of guards, andthe public executioner. He then told 
the combatants, that ‘they must fight till one of them 
died ;” and turning to the executioner, he added, «* Do 
you immediately strike off the head of the survivor.”— 
The Monarch’s inflexibility had the desired effect : the 
difference between the two officers was adjusted; and 
nd more challenges were heard of inthe army of Gus- 


} tavus Adolphus. 








‘WEERLY REGISTER. 


BOSTON, AuGust 1], 1804. 
FOREIGN. 

Evrope.—OUR last arrivals represent the political 
state of Europe as quiet as could be expected.—We 
may soon expect sufficient evidence of the disposition 
of the European powers towards France, in its present 
power. A private letter from London, of the 13th 
June, says, “‘ There is this day a very confident expec- 
tation that peace will be speedily restored. Mr. Pitt, 
on being informed of Bonaparte’s pacific disposition, 
expressed his readiness to attend to any overtures made 
through a direct and proper channel.” The Danes 
have remonstrated against the capture of a French ves- 
vel ina port of Norway. Party spirit runs high m 
the British Parliament. Of the Invasion, some say 
it was to take place the 14th July last. We have 
a report from Gibralter, that on thé 24th May, near 
the Island of Corsica, ‘the English fleet under Lord 
Nelson, and the French Toulon fleet, had met, engag- 
ed, and that the latter was totally defeated, with the loss 
of 8 sail of the line captured by the British. Time 
must confirm or contradict this report.— By a re- 
cent enquiry into the state of mendicity in and round 
tlie city of London, it appears that the number of beg- 
gars, including their chiltiren, exceeds 15,000, and that 
they collect from the public, in the streets, about 
100000]. annually. ‘The present average charge on the 
rental of England and Wales for the poor, amounts to 
4s. 6d. in the pound. 























West-Ixpies.—We have accountsof a very tremen- 
dous hurricane at Havana, in which four vessels were 
upset, several thrownon their beam ends, and consider- 


}able damage done to the town. 


DOMESTICK. 

From New-Orleans, we learn that complaints are 
daily made, of the apathy of the constituted authorities 
in permitting the laws to be so often violated with im- 
punity. On the second Sunday in June last, new scenes 
of rioting were exhibited; and not less than 20 persons 
were knocked down with clubs, &c. many of whom 
were accidentally passing the strects. If those to whom 
the execution of the laws wre confided, continue in their 
negligence, the citizens must arm in their own defence, 
and ensure their safety by their courage. We still 
continue to hear much damage being done by light- 
ning, this scason.—On the 4th Aug. a man was kil- 
led by lightning at Saco. Several trees have been 
struck, and the lightning has also struck at Glousester, 
Wenham, New-Haven, Woodbridge, Monaghan, kc. 
The Dedham ‘“ Minerva,” of the 7th inst. says, Last 
Tuesday a heavy shower, attended by much hard 
thunder, passed over this and adjacent towns. In the 
meadow, called Fowl Meadow, in Dedham, a number 
of men in company were getting in hay. They had 
just loaded a waggon, when the shower became so se- 
vere, that the father and son, by the name of Fisher, 
went under it, while six or eight more, ran to a horse- 
covered waggon, about thirty rods distant, for shelter, 











They had not been thus situated long, before a remark- 
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m of lightning struck)the loaded wa son, : é am 


in the head. or atomath, Be 








THE great Gustavus Adolphus finding that the cus- |p 











able stre 
the hay on fire, which, with ywas consi 
—killed both the oxen on the pole, but without de 
But what rendered the scene still more awful 
‘mentable, before the other party had time toleave their 
cover, and go to their assistance, another’ 

dous electric stream took into the top of the horse- 
w n, laid the whole of them in heaps, one of L, 
by the name of Talbot, a young man. belonging’”t 

Sharon, was, when the others revived, taken up for a 
dead man. ‘The lightning took him on the head, rent 
his hat and passing from thence down his arm, burnt 
his clothes asunder, leaving a streak in his flesh, tore 
a glass bottle, which stood near his feet containing 
some spirits, into atoms, and passed off. But by a con- 
tinued application of water, he gradually revived, 
and was carried home; where we understand, 
he lived in extreme pain until Friday or Satur- 
day, remaining perfectly deaf, when he expired.— 
On Wednesday night last, about 12 o’clock, thrée men 
broke open the front door of the house of Capt. Win- 
slow Lewis, in Congress-street. The door was secur- 
ed by a lock and abolt,and opened into a small entry, 
the door from which to the parlour happened fortunate-' 
ly to be locked, and thus presented an unexpected ob- 

stacle to their progress. The’noise they made in at- 





lcockedte to break this door alarmed the family, who 


immediately called to their assistance their next neigh- 
bour, Mr. Homer, brother to Mrs. Lewis, who brought 
with him a gun loaded with powder only. The villians 
continued their exertions to enter the room after Mr. 


in the house, (Capt. Lewis is absent at sea,) and were 


determined to have some booty. They were unintim- 
idated by the threats of Mr. H. to fire upon them ; 


ately ; but the two others raised him up and bore hires 


them.—Blood was afterwards observe 
floor. NE. Palladium. 











MARRIED, 
At Salem, Mr. John Glover, to Miss Lucy Truston, 
In this town, Mr Daniel Webber, to Miss Cather- 
ine Meuse. ' 
DEATHS. eo 4 

Suddenly at Rutland, the 3d inst. much lamented, 
Mr. James Wood, At. 16, youngest son of the late 
Mr. J. Wood of that piace. tis 

“« Alas! he’s gone forever from our sight, 
His eyes expressive seal’d in endless night, 
Unjpitying death destroy'd his vernal bloom, 
And mark’d with iron hand, his early tomb.” 

At Eastport, Maine, an the 23d July, Mrs. Se- 
SANNAH TreEscort, consort of Lemuel Trescott, Esq. 
« A person peculiarly distinguished for real christian 
friendship and benevolence, an affectionate and social 
neighbor; a generous benefactor to the needy and dis- 
tressed. She leaves a truly sincere husband and frend, 
with several afflicted relatives to mourn. the heayy 
loss. And the whole neighborhood, as wellas a large 
circle of acquaintance, sii¢erely lament the remo val of 
so valuable and amiable a character from among them, 
which is fully demonstrated by the griefand gloomy 
aspect which stamps the countenance of every class in 
the vicirity.” s, 

At Albany, Mr. John Liswell, 42t. 51, formerly of 

Boston.—At Philad, Maj. Gen. Wht Irvine, a distin- 
guished officer during the revolutionary war, 
. In this town, Mrs. Hannah Crafts, At. 64, relict! 
of the late Wm C.—-Mrs. Hannah Swett, £t. 22, wife, 
of Mr. John S.—Mrs. Mary Loring, A&t. 26, wife of, 
Mr. Wim L.—Mrs. Mary M’Cleary, At. 53; relict of 
the late Mr. Sam! M’C.—Wim S. Tilden, zt, 16 mo. 
son of Mr. Joseph T, and 4 children, Total,9 for the 
week ending Jast evening. tg } 
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the wheels having gained $6312, and contafain 
prize of $8090, one of 4000,and many others, Tickets at 





DEAN,and JOHN WEST. 


6-50 and quarters 1-75, for sale by GILBERT & 
Mtb 11, 
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any other injury to those under it, than epee Pane 


H. appeared ; and observed, they knew no man slept 


ND the drawing to be completed on the 22d inst. ‘i 
a glorious. opportunity now offers for adventurers,‘ 
to make their fortune inthe Piscatagua, Bridge Lottery _ 
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off, and My. H. did not think it prudgnt to pursue MY, | > 
on the entry ti 
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and he at length pushed his musket through a pane of €¢ 
glass inthe door against one of the robbers and dis- @mt 
charged it. The fellow dropped onthe floor immedidte- _ 
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A AA TACT: 


POETRY. 


For the Boston Weexuy MaGazine. 
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| \ON THE LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE MAN- 


NERS. OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


'\ TO false delights the youth of Boston fly, 
* Who court for happiness the wanton’s arms ; 
ho dart on all the fond inflaming eye, 
' And choiceless, yield to all for gold her charms. 
When in the syren’s fond embrace you sigh, 
And on her lip impress the burning kiss, 

Doth friendship mingle with the unhallowed joy, 
Or love’s pure spirit swell the page of bliss ? 
When droops enjoyment, what is then the fair ? 

A flower, that blooms, but quickly doom’d to fade ; 
A sun, that pours a momentary glare, 
And, ’mid the tempest, sinks beneath the shade. 
© swains ! to modesty’s fair daughters turn, 
By mental beauty let your hearts be led ; 
Bid, by your flight, the venal fair one mourn, 
_ And press in tears her solitary bed. © 
_ When round your neck her fondling arms she glues, 
And bent to please, exhausts cach wiring art ; 
With false delights she shamefully subdues, 
And leads the passions captive, not the heart. 
Their midnight orgies whilst they madly hold, 
I, of a tender maid shall be possess’d ; 
What bliss her tender beauties to unfold, 
And sooth my slumbers on her faithful breast ! 
Time, from her bosom, all its snows may steal, 
His iron hand her cheek’s pure blush invade ; 
Still tomy A will I fondly kneel, 
And love her more, when all her roses fade. 
Who spurns the weeping fair one from his breast, 
Hard is his heart—in every virtue poor ; 
‘Hard is his heart, to wound the fair distrest, 
Who sighs that she can charm his eye no more. 
Cruel, to bid with grief her bosom heave, 
Because her cheeks no longer glowing warm ; 
Base, to cag! Dt the joys her beauty gave, 
) A.Q. 


And oh, forget it, faded in his arms ! 
For the Boston WrEKLy MAGAZINE. 
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Messrs. Giupert & Dean, 
BY giving the following a place in your Magazine, 
you will much oblige, HNONESIUS. 
' New-York, Fuly 15th, 1804. 


_. BARD of the pensive song,whose sweet strung lyre, 
_ - Each melting so’ tness joins to richest tones ; 
Struck from the chords of true poetic fire, 


Thy sovereign melody each bosom owns. 
Clothing with inspir’d mantle every thought, 
To Grief’s sad ear thou pour’st soft Pity’s wail, 
Like yonder bird, with tenel’rest music fraught, 
Chantress of spring’s green woods, the nightingale. 
To some lone wretch, who droops ’neath misery’s wing, 


Oh Bow es! ’tis thine, whose notes affective flow, 
A soothing requiem to his soul to sing, 


Planting Hope’s rose -bud on the thorn of woe : 
Whilst to his heart thou giv’st without alloy, 
Olive crown’d peace, and lily bosom’d joy. 
ete SS te 
For the Boston WeEKty MaGazine. 
— + = — * 
Messr:. Gitnert & Dean 
HAVING admitted into their Magazine, some 
lines by D, insetibed to Harriot, they are now re- 
quested to give her answer a place likewise, as with- 
eut it they will appear incomplete. 
Bristol, R. I. August, 1804. 
TOD. 
WHEN love hath charmed the virgin’s ear, 
She hides the tender thought in vain ; 
How oft a blush, a sigh, a tear, 
Betrays the sweetly anxious pain. 
Dear youth, 2 miutual flame I own ; 


The sorrows of thy breast are mine ; “1 


Thy virtues all my heart have won, 
‘rbat boasts a passion pure as thine. 
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No more shalt thou my coldness mough- 
I trust the drop that dims thy eye; — 
Isee fair Traura thy os adorn, $ 
d hear her voice in every sigh. 
rani a ites HARRIOT. 
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EXTRACT. . 
MOST sat’rists are, indeed, a public scourge - 








Their mildest physic is a farrier’s purge ; 
Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stirr’d, 
The milk of their good purpose all to curd. 
Their zeal begotten, as their works rehearse, 
By lean despair upon an empty purse ; 
The wild assassins start into the street, 
Prepar’d to poniard whomsoc’er they meet. 
*CowPer. 
_——s1oe-— 
BY PRIOR. 

YES, ev’ry poet is a fool, 
By demonstration Ned can show it ; 

Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove ev’ry fool to be a poet. 








THE NOVELIST. 


HISTORY OF JAQUETTE, 
RELATED BY Sta Joun AMINGYON. 
[ From the fair Syrian.] 
[ Continued from page 164.] 

IENTREATED him to go on, and be as minute as 
he pleased. 

‘«] had not been at home more than three days, be- 
fore our relation from Pau came post, to inform me my 
wife was stolen. There was a pleasant common a mile 
upon the road to Saint Bertrand, where she had drawn 
our relation’s wife, two or three evenings to enjoy the 
air and prospects. Upon this common she was seized, 
screaming violently, by two men, and put into a chaise 
to a third, which e off towards St. Bertrand ata 
great rate. 

‘« Tnow saw as wellas passion would suffer me, into 
the whole of the contrivance. I ranto the castle ; the 
Couit received me with his usual affability, and even 
put on an air of kindness ; butanger such as mine ig 
seldom dissoluble in monkey-grimaces. I taxed hit 
boldly with my injuries, and spoke with the energy my 
feelings prompted ; unfortunately there were too many 
witnesses, for I found the Count, with the rest of the 

entry, walking amongst the workmen. The Count 
ischre thought proper to treat me with a supercil- 
jous disdain, and at length threatened me with a disci. 
pline by his servants. I gotnothing therefore by this 
attempt, but the increase of my anger to madness. I 
lay nine days in a burning fever, with adelirium. Dr. 
Maret, a physician from Niort, attended me. He was 
a humane and sensible man, and though physician to 
the castle, and acquainted with its present temper, he 
had the audacity to attend me with double assiduity, 
and to save my life. He could not indeed have done 
me agreater injury. But he meant well, and I was 
grateful for his good intention, After my recovery he 
gave me the best advice—to put up with the wrongs I 
could not redress ; to forget my wife and be happy. My 
little Jaquette indeed promised me infinite consolation, 
fur I doated on her; but she was the picture of her 
mother, and how could I forget her? I might indeed 
have put up with my wrongs,fur it was impossible to vin- 
dicate them ; but the Count could not put up with his. 
His honor was.insulted : for 1 had unhappily forgot his 
greatness, and my own littleness, and talked to him asa 
man would talk toa man. This is an insult the French 
Noblesse cannot pardon. He even went off for Paris a 
few days after receiving it, and left orders with his agent 
to turn me out of my farm. Accordingly he gave me due 
notice. This was notall. He instituted a suite against 
me, for some pretended failures in my duty as a tenant. 
This was a meanrevenge ; for-in peality 1 had failed in 
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Our vicar too directed the spiritual thunder against me 


vised me to yield to the storm. 


fore to sell every thing as fast as I was able ; and hav- 
ing finished, I divided the whole into two very unequal 
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pore and education of my child ; and with the other I 


Hl served. 
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began my travels. In Normandy, I took a small farm, 
It was ungrateful, 


and laid out my little all upon it, 
and made me no returns. I was thrown into a 

prison at Caen, and retained three years. Here it was 

I learned to read, to reflect and to value life as it de- 

An Huguenot minister lent me his books; a- 
man grown old inthis prison; buthis misfortunes had not 

diminished his enthusiasm, He wanted to convert me, 

and might have done it, but that I found his religion 

had soured, at least not sweetened, his temper, and 

that he railed more than he reasoned. 

“ Atlength E was released, and having neither 
clothes nor migney, was obliged to become a hero for 
bread. I fought, or seemed to fight, for I confess my 
heroism was never very animated, in Germany several 
years. No modern war, I believe has had the honour 
of slaughtering more of the human species; yet fatigue, 
want, and disease cestroyod two for the bullet’s one. A 
thousand times I have marched leagues without a 
breakfast, sometimes barefoot ; and sinking to the 
ground from perfect’ weariness, have been pricked 
up again by the halbert of a sargeant.—I wanted every 
thing—even hope—and envied my more fortunate com- 
rades the quiet possession of a few feet of earth, even 
whilst crows and vultures were tearing them from it, 
Whilst thousands are thus miserable, the master whose 
restless ambition——but what have I, a reptile, to 
do, to murmur at Kings. Are.they not as Gods yn- 
to us? 

After the battle of Leipsie, so fruitful in destructior, 
wearied out still more withthe evils I saw, than with 
those 1 felt, lran away and hid myself a year amongst 
the iron mines. Afterwards I rambled over Poland, 
Livenia, and Muscovy, laboring when I could obtain 
work, starving upon charity when I could not, but al- 
ways thinking of my Jaquette, my little daughter, the 
Count Valerieux, and my misfortunes. 

« A war was talked of between the Russians and 
Turks; and it being understood that I had been a 
French soldier, I was partly solicited, partly forced in- 
to the Russian service, My post was equivalent to that 
of a corporal, and whilst the war was only talked of, 
which was some years, my condition was not quite 
deplorable. 

« Atlength we marched, and all the horrors of war 
were perfectly alive in my remembrance. It is said that 
heroism will make men endure willingly the greatest fa- 
tigues. It may be so—I never felt its power—nor the 
common soldier of the Russian herd neither. Their an- 
imating principle is stupidity, and they do wonders 
with it. It isa seven fold shield on the day of defeat, 
and on the day of victory, an impenetrable bulwark 
against the feclings of humanity. Alas! I could not get 
rid of mine, and my soul sunk within me. 














no point of duty ; but in a contest of purses, mine must |) 
have died of wounds, which his would scarce have felt. 


for matters as frivolous as false. My kind physician ad- | 
1 made haste there- 


| parts; the greater I left with Dr. Marat, for the sup- |; 


«From this oppression of spirit, the atest of hu- 
man evils, the second year of the war delivered me. I 
had the good luck to be taken prisoner by the Turks, 
and soon after sold for aslave in the public market of 
Necopolis in Bulgaria.—This was indeed a new evil, 
and of anature most mortifying,but I had undergone an 
excellent preparation. In spite of the pride of man- 
hood to see itself degraded to a horse, 1 soon found 
my condition much mended. I had more food, and 
more ease and tranquillity. I was several times bought 
however, only to be sold again; at length I found a 
master in Adrianople, andhe was a good man. I shalt 
scarce gain credit for this with my countrymen—for 
how can aman be good who is not a christian ? It is 
true the Turkish religion is false, the more is the pity. 
They ought to be objects of compassion, not of hatred. 
It is true also they have four wives, whilst a Christian 
can have but one ; and concubines, forbidden fruit to 
us, as many as they can keep. In other respects, their 
morality is as pure as ours, and, for any thing I can 
perceive, they adhere to it as well. 

“I think, good Sir, 1 make my story too long; I 
/must weary you; and the evening draws on, apace ; 
I have three miles to walk to a mill; and I am impa- 





tient to see my daughter, who, I hear, is married to 
the owner of it, and who is now the only hope of my 
old age.” 

It happened that this mill lay but little out of my 
way, and I grew so interested in the old man’s fortune, 
story thus :— [ To be continued. ] 
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_that we agreed to go on together, and he continued his 
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